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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY IN EARLY BUDDHISM 


One of the main features of the early Indian civilization, 
repeatedly emphasized by scholars and also serving as a riddle 
for them for a long time, is the absence of any historical writings 
‘in the strict sense of the word’. There has been a general tendency 
to believe that the Indians had no history until the Greek his- 
torians taught them how to mark off historical periods by dates 
and to trace consequences to causes and so transform poetical 
and mythical accounts of the Indian past into histories. The lack 
of interest in handing down historical information is sometimes 
attributed to the ways of Hindu thinking, especially to the 
dominant theme of nirvana which is said to advocate the un- 
reality of the space-time bound empirical world. This argument, 
though it may be valid in the context of the early Hindu thought, 
cannot be used to explain the lack of interest in historiography 
in the earliest Buddhist tradition, for early Buddhism did not 
emphasize the unreality of the empirical world of space, time 
and causation. 

Yet, the earliest historical literature in the Buddhist tradition, 
nay, even within the realm of South Asian culture, came into 
existence in Sri Lanka and goes back only to the fourth century 
A.D. which is the period during which the oldest extant Pali 
chronicle, the Dfpavamsa, assumed its present form.! During the 
next century the Dipavamsa was followed by the more systematic 
chronicle, the Mahdvamsa. Heinz Bechert who examined the 
beginnings of Buddhist historiography has devoted himself to 
the task of ‘searching for the motivation of the earliest histori- 
ographers instead of trying to explain the non-existence of an 
early Indian historical literature.’ In the following pages I 
propose to examine the reasons for the absence of historical 
records ‘in the strict sense of the term’ in the early Buddhist 
tradition, even though that tradition did not adopt the traditional 
Hindu outlook regarding the empirical world. 

Although there is ample literary evidence to show that history 
was studied during the pre-Buddhist period as an independent 
discipline, at least in the Brahmanical schools, no one knows for 
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certain the nature and scope of this discipline. References to the 
study of history are found in some of the earliest literary docu- 
ments where it is referred to as aitihya® or itihasa.* If so, the 
reason for the non-appearance of history, as conceived and 
studied in the West, at least in the early Buddhist tradition calls 
for a careful scrutiny. The philosophy of history in early Buddhism 
would undoubtedly provide valuable information regarding the 
non-appearance of such historical studies. 

A brief statement about the different philosophies of history 
in the Western world would be useful in our analysis of the early 
Buddhist philosophy of history, especially in view of the fact that 
history ‘in the strict sense of the word’ is said to be found only in 
the West. 

Philosophy of history in the Western world can be divided 
broadly into two as speculative and critical. Of these, the specu- 
lative philosophy of history has been the more dominant one. 
It is based on the recognition of an Absolute of one form or 
another such as Plato’s Form, the medieval Christian notion of 
God, or Hegel’s Spirit. The explanation of history as the unfold- 
ing of an Absolute is most evident in the Judaic and Christian 
tradition where the orderliness of historical cycles is perceived 
as the redemptive activity of God, the locus classicus of such a 
view being St. Augustine’s City of God. The nineteenth century 
witnessed the culmination of this speculative trend with the 
writings of G.W.F. Hegel, especially his Lectures on the Philosophy 
of History, where he declared ‘the theme of history to be the 
actualization of the Absolute in time, the self-development of 
Spirit itself, through the careers of a number of world historical 
peoples’.® It is possible to maintain that even some of the positivist 
philosophers of that century, like Auguste Comte and Karl Marx, 
could not remain immune to the influence of such a view, pri- 
marily because of their conception of a law-governed universe. 
These views have undoubtedly left lasting impressions on the 
conception of history during the twentieth century. 

The second dominant theme in the philosophy of history in 
the West is said to have been initiated by David Hume and came 
to be known as the critical philosophy. Hume’s famous argument 
against miracles, which is based upon the non-recognition of a 
uniformity independent of human imagination, seems to have 
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influenced the view that historical explanation is a value-laden 
discipline. The speculative view of history, in this view, turns out 
to be a mere psychological description of the activities of the 
historians. It is based primarily upon metaphysical presuppositions 
which are not proved in terms of human experience. The critical 
philosophers of history, therefore, assumed their task to be 
merely a clarification of the conceptual structure of historical 
thinking. 

It will become evident from the following analysis that the 
Buddha probably would be in agreement with the critical philos- 
ophers of history when he, after rejecting the metaphysical 
assumptions similar to those presented by the speculative philos- 
ophers, recognized that history could be a value-laden discipline. 
Yet, he would be in disagreement with them for confining the 
study of history to a mere clarification of concepts. Buddha’s 
agreement with the critical philosophers is clearly represented 
in the way he treated ‘views regarding the past’ (pubbantanu- 
ditthi), while his disagreement is reflected in his recognition of 
the importance of ‘knowledge of the past’ (pubbante Adana) 
for the successful conduct of man’s day-to-day life as well as 
the successful achievement of the goal of the religious life. The 
clarification of the distinction between ‘views regarding the 
past? and ‘knowledge of the past’ would, therefore, not only 
provide a clear estimate of the Buddha’s philosophy of history, 
but also explain the non-appearance of historical studies in the 
early Buddhist tradition. 

‘Views’ (ditthi), according to the Buddha, are products of 
human dispositions (sa%khata) or of intentions (pakappita).° 
Human dispositions or intentions are, for the most part, deter- 
mined by excessive attachment (raga) or aversion (dosa) or 
confusion (moha),” while some are not so determined. Views, 
whether they be right (sama) or wrong (miccha), are therefore 
evaluative in character. The evaluative character of views regarding 
the past, which is the result of their determination in terms of 
dispositions, may also become a necessary character because, in 
the formulation of views regarding the past, there is a need to 
fill in gaps for which evidence is not forthcoming from the 
reservoir of experience. Prompted by a lack of complete infor- 
mation regarding the past, and motivated by a desire to maintain 
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one’s identity, those who presented ‘views’ regarding the past 
(pubbantakappika, lit. ‘those who constructed the past’) have, 
according to the Buddha, raised the following questions: 


Did we exist in the past? 

Did we not exist in the past? 

What were we in the past? 

In what condition did we exist in the past? 

Having been what, what did we come to be in the past?® 


Those who raised these questions were also the authors of meta- 
physical views (adhivuttipadani) of various types, such as, for 
example: 


The self and the world are eternal; this indeed is the 
truth, all else is false. 

The self and the world are not eternal; this indeed is 
the truth, all else is false. 

Etc. etc.” 


Buddha’s analysis of the epistemological problems involved is 
beautifully summed up in the following passage from the 
Majjhima-nikaya: 

‘Monks, as for those recluses and brahmans who speak thus 

and are of this view: ‘‘Self and the world are eternal, this 

indeed is the truth, all else is false” --this situation cannot 
occur that, apart from faith, apart from inclination, apart 
from tradition, apart from consideration of form, and apart 
from predilection for some view, they have personal 
knowledge, thoroughly pure and thoroughly cleansed. In 

the absence of such personal knowledge, thoroughly pure 

and thoroughly cleansed, even that mere fraction of 

knowledge that these worthy recluses and brahmans 

thoroughly cleanse, even that is pointed out as grasping 

on their part. Knowing that what is dispositionally 

constructed is coarse and that there is cessation of 

dispositions, the enlightened one, seeing escape from it, 

has freed himself from it’.!° 


The implication of this passage seems clear enough. It is 
recognized that regarding the past we can have at least a fraction 
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of knowledge (Adnabhagamattam), thoroughly pure and cleansed, 
i.e. without any intentional distortion. Yet, our dispositional 
tendencies in terms of which we try to fill in gaps, etc. could 
lead to views which are coarse or rough (o/drika) and the finer 
distinctions we need to make are lost on the way. The result is 
dogmatism. Buddha here does not claim that he ‘knows every- 
thing’, but merely points out the dangers involved in coming to 
rather dogmatic conclusions on the basis of inadequate evidence. 
Having realized such dangers, he remains free from such meta- 
physical constructions. Thus, the absolute frame of reference 
in terms of which historical experience is explained will be 
found to be a product of human disposition and not part of how 
things have come to be (vathdbhiita). This seems to be a clear 
rejection of the most significant feature of the speculative philos- 
ophy of history. 

The criticism and rejection of an absolute frame of reference 
does not mean the rejection of historical experience as such. 
‘The baby need not be emptied with the bath’. Hence the Buddha’s 
recognition of the value of historical knowledge. Once an ascetic 
by name Sakuludayi reported to the Buddha about the leader of 
the Jaina sect, Nigantha Nataputta, who claimed omniscience 
(sabbafifiutad) and yet failed to answer questions regarding the 
past satisfactorily.!1 Buddha’s advice to him was that he should 
leave alone such speculations regarding the past and the future 
and understand things in terms of causation or dependence, 
which the Buddha sets out in the following formula: 


‘When this exists, that comes to be; on the arising of 
this, that arises. When this does not exist, that does not 


come to be; on the cessation of this, that ceases’.!? 


Unfortunately, Sakuludayi was not able to appreciate the 
significance of this explanation and insists upon a recognition of 
an ‘ultimate state’ (paramo vanno) in terms of which everything 
else could be explained.!? In order to ridicule him, the Buddha 
utilized the famous simile of a man who is in love with a ‘beauty- 
queen’ (janapadakalyan7) whom he has never seen.'* 

Thus, the Buddha, considering the limitations of human 
experience and, therefore, of human understanding, posited 
neither an absolute frame of reference nor an ultimate first cause 
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in order to explain historical experience. For him, the beginning 
of the world process is ‘inconceivable’ (anamatagga) since the 
prior end is not manifest (pubbd koti na pafifayati).'® On the 
basis of whatever experience man has it is possible to indicate a 
process of dissolution (samvatta) and evolution (vivatta) operating 
in the world.’® Yet this continuous process of dissolution and 
evolution is not indicative of an Absolute unfolding itself, as it 
was understood in the speculative tradition in the West. This 
notion of a process of dissolution and evolution, when utilized 
to explain cosmic events, is merely an extension of the knowledge 
gained by the experience of individual phenomenal events; hence 
an inductive generalization. 

A word about the Buddha’s theory of knowledge and how it 
differs from those of the critical philosophers like David Hume 
may throw further light on the distinction between their con- 
ceptions of history. 

It becomes very clear from the early discourses that the 
Buddha was not very sympathetic to ontological speculations 
regarding ‘Being’ or ‘Thing-in-Itself?. Historical understanding 
of ‘being’ or ‘existence’ (bhava) was of extreme importance for 
him. For this reason, the best form of knowledge was ‘knowledge 
of things as they have come to be’ (yathabhiitafidna), not 
‘knowledge of things as they are’ isolated from the background. 
Knowledge of things as they have come to be would involve the 
past as well as present events conditioned by the past. In the case 
of Hume, human experience is primarily confined to impressions, 
the ideas being replicas or images of these impressions. A ‘perfect 
idea’, for him, is an idea of imagination far removed even from 
memory in terms of its vivacity.'7 One such perfect idea of 
imagination is causal relation.!® Therefore, for Hume, what is 
given to human experience is a continuous series of discrete 
events, the human imagination providing the connecting links. 
On the contrary, the Buddha recognized the ability on the part 
of man to know things as they have come to be (yathabhiita), 
thereby emphasizing the possibility of historical or contextual 
understanding of events or phenomena. Such an understanding 
would be facilitated if memory constitutes an important com- 
ponent of experience. Assuming the very close relationship 
between sense impressions and memory, a relationship recognized 
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even by Hume,!® the Buddha not only counted memory as an 
important component of experiential knowledge, but at times 
accepted memory alone as providing factual knowledge, as in the 
case of retrocognition or knowledge of past births (pubbenivas- 
Gnussati), one of the higher knowledges (abhinnia), which is based 
entirely upon one’s memory (satanusart).2° Therefore, for the 
Buddha, causal connections are not the work of imagination, but 
are part and parcel of knowledge by experience, which includes 
memory. This knowledge is called ‘knowledge of phenomena’ 
(dhamme fiana);?! ‘phenomena’ being further defined as ‘become’ 
(bhiita), ‘dispositionally determined’ (sankhata) and ‘causally 
conditioned or dependently arisen’ (paticcasamuppanna).”* 
There need not be any doubt about the significance of the use 
of past participal forms in the above context. It explains why 
the Buddha presented causation or dependent arising as the 
corner-stone of his teaching, boldly declaring: ‘He who sees 
paticcasamuppada, he also sees the dhamma’.* 

When causation of individual events becomes part of the 
experiential process, causal uniformity which explains the for- 
gotten past and the unknown future receives more credibility 
than is accorded to it by David Hume and his followers in the 
analytical or critical tradition. It is for this reason that the Buddha, 
having rejected the notion of a first cause as well as an absolute 
frame of reference, two conceptions peculiar to the speculative 
philosophers of history in the West and those Indian thinkers 
who attempted to construct the past (pubbantakappika), pro- 
vided a causal account of historical events. 

The causal principle (paticcasamuppada) formulated by the 
Buddha which was verified in the light of ‘knowledge of things 
as they have come to be’ (yathdbhiitafiana) cannot, therefore, be 
interpreted as an absolute inviolable law (niyati). An unprejudiced 
knowledge of the recent past enabled the Buddha to make the 
assertion that ‘whether the Tathagatas arise in this world or not, 
this element, this causal status, this causal orderliness, this con- 
ditionality, has remained’.** And a similar unprejudiced inference 
(anvaye fiana)*> enabled him to make the inductive generalization 
that this may be valid in the future too. It is such an inductive 
generalization that is embodied in Buddha’s conception of a 
causal uniformity (dhammatd).”® 
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The conception of causation as well as causal uniformity 
enabled the Buddha to explain the past, present and future events 
and their relationships without resorting to a notion of substance 
(atman). It is a radical theory of no-soul or no-substance (anatta), 
not a relative theory presented in the background of an ultimate 
framework or an absolutely real self (Atman, Brahman). Nirvana 
or freedom, which was understood in an absolute sense during 
the pre-Buddhist period, therefore, turns out to be primarily a 
freedom from attachment (rdga), aversion (dosa) and confusion 
(moha). It is not a state that transcends causation, but accounted 
for in the statement of causation, where the negative aspect is 
stated as: ‘When this does not exist, that does not come to be; 
on the cessation of this, that ceases’.2” In short, it is a mere 
pacification of dispositional tendencies (satkharasamatha).”® 

When dispositional tendencies are reduced to a minimum as 
a result of the complete elimination of the three roots of evil: 
attachment, aversion and confusion, a saint refrains from con- 
structing metaphysical theories regarding both past and future. 
Therefore, according to the Buddha, one who knows things as 
they have come to be should not run after the past (pubbantam 
na patidhaveyyatha), thinking: ‘Did I exist in the past?, etc.’, or 
have longing for the future (aparantam na Gdhaveyyatha), saying: 
‘Will I exist in the future? etc.”?? On the basis of a clear under- 
standing of whatever can be known of the past (pubbante fana), 
the saint eliminates the causes that lead to suffering in the present 
and remains unmoved even by the greatest calamity that can 
befall man in the future, namely, death. The manner in which the 
Buddha faced death, as reported by one of his immediate disciples, 
Anuruddha, bears ample testimony to this kind of achievement. 
Says Anuruddha: 


‘When he who from all craving want was free, 
Who to nirvana’s tranquil state had reached, 
When the great sage finished his span of life, 
No gasping struggle vexed that steadfast heart. 


All resolute, and with unshaken mind, 

He calmly triumphed o’er the pain of death. 
E’en as a bright flame dies away, so was 

the last emancipation of his heart’. 
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Sariputta, another disciple of the Buddha, expresses a similar 
determination in most poignant terms: 


‘Not fain am I to die nor yet to live. 
I shall lay down this mortal frame anon 
With mind alert and consciousness controlled. 


With thought of death I dally not, nor yet 
Delight in living. | await the hour 
Like any hireling, who hath done his task.’>! 


It is therefore clear that the adoption of a transcendentalist 
view of the world is not the sole reason for the non-appearance 
of a conception of history similar to the one found in the West. 
Even a non-transcendentalist or non-absolutist system of thought 
like early Buddhism, while recognizing the importance of histori- 
cal experience, refrained from subscribing to a speculative philos- 
ophy of history and this was prompted by both epistemological 
and pragmatic reasons. 


HAWAII DAVID J. KALUPAHANA 
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THE GARAVASUTTA OF THE SAMYUTTANIKAYA 
AND ITS MAHAYANIST DEVELOPMENTS 


This small Sutta deals with the veneration (garava) in which 
the Buddha held the Dharma, the doctrine which he had dis- 
covered on the night of his enlightenment and which he had 
chosen as his teacher. This text throws some light on the nature 
of the Buddha and the Dharma as they were conceived by the 
first Buddhists. 

Shortly after his enlightenment, the Buddha Sakyamuni was 
in Uruveld, on the bank of the River Nerafijara, under the Goat- 
herd’s Banyan. Absorbed in meditation, he began to reflect: ‘It 
is not good to live without respect or veneration for a teacher; 
if there exists a religious or a brahman in the world who is superior 
to me, I would like to take him as my teacher, to honour and 
serve him’. With his divine eye he surveyed the triple world, but 
he saw no-one who surpassed him. Consequently he resolved to 
attach himself to the Dharma he had discovered a few days 
previously. In the world of subtle form, the god Brahma Saham- 
pati had read the Buddha’s thought; he immediately descended 
from his heaven and went to congratulate the Blessed One: 
‘Noble lord’, he said to him, ‘in the past, the present and the 
future, all the perfectly enlightened holy ones attach themselves 
to the Dharma in order to honour and serve it’. Then, having 
uttered some stanzas, Brahm returned to his paradise. 

The Indian exegetists do not understand in the same way the 
doctrinal significance of this Dharma chosen as a teacher, and the 
Garavasutta which refers to it has been the subject of two inter- 
pretations, which are divergent if not opposed: a Sthaviravadin 
interpretation professed by the Buddha’s first disciples, and a 
Mahayanist interpretation proposed by the adherents of the 
Great Vehicle. 


Sthaviravadin interpretation of the Garavasutta 


The Garavasutta is represented by four sources designated here 
by the abbreviations A BC D: 
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